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and the youths wore home-spun shirts, a little oiled
to preserve the skin ; the girls had wreaths of flowers,
and the youths had golden daggers hanging from
silver baldrics, while a musician played or sang to
them with a lyre, and two acrobats or clowns per-
formed their tricks. It was a scene just like one of our
folk-dance festivals, when men and women dance to the
ancient music and the hobby-horse gambols around.

Then I read how, when a deputation came to
Achilles, most ruthless and implacable of the Greeks,
urging him to cease sulking about the pretty girl
whom Agamemnon the King had taken from him,
they found him singing to the lyre, recounting the
deeds of ancient heroes. That was a sign of grace,
but still more remarkable in those or any times was
his obstinate refusal of a heavy bribe to renew his
valiant deeds in the war. He was offered in the
King's name seven new tripods, ten talents of gold,
twenty iron cooking-pots, twelve race-horses, seven
skilled and beautiful needlewomen, the particularly
pretty girl over whom the quarrel had arisen, and
(after Troy should have fallen) as much gold and
bronze as he liked, twenty Trojan women, the most
beautiful next to Helen, and when they got back to
Argos one of the King's own daughters with a big
dowry, together with seven rich and substantial
towns. It was a considerable inducement even in the
reckoning of women alone ; for a really beautiful and
useful woman was estimated at a hundred head of
cattle and a herd of a thousand sheep mixed with
goats. Yet Achilles refused, and the petitioners went
away disappointed, like a railway deputation who had
hinted wealth to a British Minister of Transport-
But while I was thus turning the leaves of the Greek
Scriptures, the sun had set and across the black water
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